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Arise I Awake l And stop not till the Goal is reached. 




INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 
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1 . I move with the Rudras, with the Vasus, 
with the Adityas and all the gods. I support 
Mitra, Vanina, Indra, Agni and the two 
Asvins. 



Rg-Veda 10.125.1 
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2. I support Soma,, the destroyer of foes. 
I also support Tvastar and Pusan. I bestow 
wealth upon him who offers sacrifice and 
pours oblation. 



Rg-Veda 10.125.2 



* Given here are the opening verses of one of the most important and beautiful hymns 
in the whole of Rg-Veda. The Candi ( Devimahatmya ) refers to it as the Devi-Suktam by 
which name it has become famous. Thousands of people recite it every day as a hymn 
dear to the Divine Mother. 

The hymn is remarkable for several reasons. One is that its seer or author is a 
woman, named here Vak and supposed to be the daughter of the R.$i Ambhrna. The 
deity of the hymn is also Vak, the Word, the Divine Mother in the form of speech. 
Another unique feature is that, as Sayana believes, the seer of the hymn speaks of 
herself as divine. Some other commentators believe that the ‘I* in the hymn refers not to 
the daughter of the R$i but to goddess Vak who reveals herself through her. In the 
Atharva-Veda (4.70) where also this hymn occurs, the goddess Vak is understood as speaking 
on herself, and names the R.$i as Atharva. A third feature of the hymn is that it is yet 
another expression of the idea of unity in diversity. The deity is here regarded as 
the supreme Power which supports all creation. The roots of Sakti worship are very 
clearly indicated here. Sayana, however, takes the hymn to be a glorification of Brahman 
and Maya. 
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This month’s editorial discusses the im- 
portance of heart as a spiritual centre in 
meditation. 

Swami Prabhananda, former Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith, Purulia, 
presents in first meetings with sri 
ramakrishna a revealing study of Kalipada 
Ghosh, a bohemian who was, like his friend 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, transformed by Sri 
Ramakrishna into a staunch devotee and 
spiritual personality. 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S CONTRIBUTION TO 

America by Sumitora Noma, Secretary, 
Nippon Vedanta Kyokai (Vedanta Society 
of Japan) is a brief study of Swamiji’s 
influence on Western thought. 

We are happy to bring to our readers a 
beautiful article the message of divali by 



Dr. Donald Szantho Harrington, Minister in 
the Community Church of New York. 
Originally preached at a Sunday service on 
October 12. 1980, this article is remarkable 
not only for its breath of religious sympathy, 
but also for its depth of insight into the 
meaning of the myths and festivals of 
Hinduism, and reveals a mind of a very high 
order. 

In SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S VISION OF MAN 

Dr. Tulsi Ram, B.A. (Hons.), M.A., Ph. D. 
(London), tries to show the similarity 
between the West’s re-interpretation of 
Christianity during the Renaissance and 
Swami Vivekananda’s re-interpretation of 
Hinduism in modern times. The author is 
Professor of English at Birla Institute of 
Technology and Science, Pilani, Rajasthan. 



THE INNER SHRINE 

(EDITORIAL) 



The living temple 

An interesting story is told about Pusala 
Nayanar, one of the sixty-three canonical 
Saiva saints of the Tamil country. He was 
very poor but cherished an intense desire to 
build a huge temple for his beloved Lord 
Siva. One day the Lord asked him in a 
vision to build the temple in his own soul. 
So with great care and concentration he 
started building the interior temple brick by 
brick. To him it was not imagination or 
fantasy. His great faith and devotion made 
it real to him. Day after day he ‘worked’ 
hard, meticulously planning and constructing 
the gopura t the outer walls, the main shrine, 
the vimdna , the flagstaff, the tank, even the 
sacred bull Nandi, one after the other. He 
was absorbed in the task for several years. 



At last the mental temple was complete. It 
so happened that the king of the country too 
had started more or less at the same time 
to build an actual magnificent temple with 
stone and mortar. After its completion he 
fixed a date for its kumbhabhi?eka (consecra- 
tion). But Lord Siva appeared to him in 
a dream and asked him to postpone the cer- 
emony as on the very same day He had to 
attend the kurfibhabhiseka of another temple 
built by His beloved devotee. The king at 
once sent out his men to search for that 
great devotee. Pusala Nayanar was at last 
discovered and was persuaded to become the 
priest in the actual temple 'built by the king. 

This beautiful story illustrates two import- 
ant points. One is that the essence of 
worship is love. As a well-known Sanskrit 
saying puts it, ‘God accepts only the spirit 
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of worship .’ 1 It is not the quantity of flowers 
and food that is offered to God that matters 
but the degree of love and sincerity behind 
the act. It is this idea that forms the basis 
of mdmsa-puja (mental worship). In all 
forms of Hindu ritualistic worship known as 
a puja , external worship is invariably 
preceded by internal worship in which all 
the items of external worship are offered to 
the Deity mentally . 2 This is not mere pious 
imagination. Rather, it is an attempt to 
internalize the aspirant’s feelings so that they 
may be disciplined and integrated into 
meditation. If manasa-pujd is done with 
concentration, it becomes a form of 
meditation. 

The second point in the story of Pusala 
Nayanar is the divinity of the human soul. 
All the schools of Vedanta agree that the 
human personality consists of three parts— 
body, mind and spirit— and that the individ- 
ual spirit (Uvatman) is a real or illusory 
part of the Supreme Spirit (Paramatman or 
Brahman). Every man and woman carries 
in his or her soul the immortal light of the 
Spirit. Says Swami Vivekananda,. ‘You may 
invent an image through which to worship 
God, but a better image already exists, the 
living man. You may build a temple in 
which to worship God, and that may be 
good, but a better one, a much higher one, 
already exists, the human body .’ 8 

One of the minor Upanisads says, ‘The 
body is the temple of Siva; all human 
desires are fulfilled there .’ 4 Another 

u TTTSTCTTfV ST I 

2. According to Hindu tradition when a priest 
or a monk does puja in a temple, the external 
part of the worship becomes parartha, that is, 
he will not get its benefit which will go to the 
devotees. Only the mental worship (manasa- 
puja) will be atmartha, that is, its benefit will be 
his own. 

3. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1976), vol. 2, p. 313. 
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Upanisad states, ‘The body is the temple or 
God, and the individual Self is Siva, the 
Absolute .’ 5 A similar idea is found in the 
Tantras . 6 In Vedanta God is regarded as 
the Paramatman or Purusottama, the 
Supreme Self, who dwells in all souls as the 
antaryamt, the Inner Controller. Great im- 
portance is attached to the knowledge of this 
eternal, spiritual relationship between God 
and the soul. The Upanisads even go to the 
extent of saying that anyone who performs 
worship without this knowledge is an ignor- 
ant person and will be treated as cattle by 
the gods . 7 

The position is slightly different in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. St. Paul declared, 
‘Ye are the temple of the living God .’ 8 St 
Augustine taught the divine origin and 
unique character of the human soul and its 
immortal destiny. Some of the early Chris- 
tian mystics and gnostics believed in the 
divinity of the human soul. But later 
theologians emphasized man’s fall and the 
tainting of the soul by sin. However, 
Catholic theologians hold that God as the 
Holy Spirit becomes an ‘Indwelling’ in the 
souls of Christian believers through baptism. 

The eternal, intrinsic and inalienable 
divinity of all human souls is thus a unique 
doctrine of Vedanta. The lay-out of the 
Hindu temple closely resembles the structure 
of the human personality. The outer wall, 
the main shrine and the sanctum of the 
temple correspond to the body, mind and 
the heart respectively. As the sanctum is the 
most important part of the temple,, so is 
the heart the most vital part of the human 
personality. 

*• sftar: a sfcr: fsR: i 

Maitreyi- U pani$ad 2.1 

6 * If) Isurat Ifq sfhft wifira i 

Kularnava T antra 9.41 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.10 

8. 2 Corinthians 6.16. 
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The spiritual heart 

The word ‘heart’ is used to mean three 
different things having a common locale : 
the anatomical heart, the emotional heart 
and the spiritual heart. Of these the first one 
is known to all. The second one is the 
emotional centre in us about which poets 
speak. It is the point where the two psychic 
channels ida and pingala unite to form a 
‘knot’, the visnu grant hi. 9 It is the seat of 
higher feelings and sentiments. The third 
heart, the spiritual heart, is the centre of 
higher consciousness. It is the seat of the 
Atman, true Self. It is also the centre where 
the devotee meditates on the form of his 
ista devoid, Chosen Deity. 

The true spiritual heart is not known to 
all. It is something to be discovered or 
awakened. Most aspirants when asked to 
meditate in the heart succeed in concentrat- 
ing only at the emotional heart. Devotional 
exercises like prayer and worship at first 
activate the emotional heart, and then gra- 
dually awaken the spiritual heart. But in 
the path of knowledge the aspirant goes 
straight to the spiritual heart through self- 
analysis. This is an important difference 
between the two paths. The true spiritual 
heart is beyond emotions. It is the real 
centre of meditation for both the Bhakta 
and the Jnani. 

Meditation is consciously directing a single 
stream of thought towards a higher spiri- 
tual centre— usually the heart. For this the 
mind must first of all be fixed at that centre. 
This process of ‘tying the mind down at a 
particular centre’ is called dharana }? But 
this becomes possible only when the real 
spiritual heart is discovered. The main 

9- The two channels unite again near the eye- 
brows to form another knot, the siva-granthi 
which is the seat of higher intellectual life. See 
November ’80 Editorial, p. 444. 

10 - *rrc»rT i 

Patafijali, Yoga-Sutra 31 



reason why many people find their mind 
wandering during meditation is that they have 
not found the real spiritual heart. The mind 
cannot be fixed at an imaginary place. 

Why is the real spiritual heart difficult to 
discover ? According to the Yogis, this is 
so because it exists in a dormant state in 
the majority of people. According to 
Vedanta the heart is not seen because it is 
covered by ignorance, past impressions, 
desires and other impurities. Says the 
Upani§ad,. ‘The Atman is difficult to see 
because it is lodged inaccessibly deep 
in the cave of the heart which is itself 
situated in the midst of misery .’ 1 * 1 that is, in 
the body and the senses which are the source 
of many miseries, explains Samkara. As the 
mind gets purified, the true heart emerges to 
the surface of consciousness. 

Discovering the spiritual heart 

The awareness of the spiritual heart comes 
as an inner experience. When a beginner 
sits for meditation, he normally feels every- 
thing ‘solid’ within him. But as he advances 
in the spiritual path, he begins to feel a space 
in the region of the heart which may later 
on appear luminous. He then finds that this 
new spiritual centre holds his meditative 
thought firmly without allowing it to get 
dispersed, as a magnet holds iron filings. But 
for this the impurities covering the heart 
must be at least partially removed and the 
waste of psychic energy through lust and 
anger must be checked. Along with this 
the aspirant must have intense aspiration. 
When psychic energy is conserved and con- 
centrated and is brought to a certain degree 
of tension through aspiration, it gradually 
awakens the spiritual heart, and through the 
purified mind one perceives it. 



n * ^35rf^ 
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There are certain spiritual disciplines which 
either quicken the process of awakening or 
enable the aspirant to feel the heart-centre 
even before the awakening has taken place. 
One of these is prayer. For many people 
prayer is only a passive expression of some 
wish or desire. Such casual, weak, uncon- 
scious prayers cannot be called a spiritual 
discipline. Says Swami Vivekananda, ‘By 
prayer one's subtle powers are easily 
roused, and if consciously done, all desires 
may be fulfilled by it ; but done uncon- 
sciously, one perhaps in ten is fulfilled.’ 1 * 
Prayer becomes a spiritual discipline only 
when it becomes an exercise of will and is 
consciously cultivated for a long time. 
Intense prayer quickens the emotional heart 
which then guides the meditative thought 

unerringly to the spiritual heart. 

The emotions of most people are invested 
on various external objects, and so remain 
scattered without any centralized control. 
Prayer brings emotional energy to a focus 
in the heart-centre. All the important sense 
organs are situated in the region of the 
head, and the brain which is the seat of all 
thinking and intellectual activities is also 
situated there. Many people therefore find 
it easier and more natural to practise con- 
centration at the brain-centre, and find it 
rather difficult to bring the mind to the heart- 
centre. Prayer overcomes this difficulty. 

Among the well-konwn traditional prayers,, 
the Gayatri is specifically meant for the 
awakening of the spiritual heart which was 
known in Vedic times as dhl. In this prayer 
the aspirant looks upon the sun as a symbol 
of Brahman and prays for the awakening of 
the dhl. When repeated with intense devo- 
tion, the mystic cadences of this prayer 
reverberate in the heart and produce great 
changes there. It is said of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s father Khudiram that every morn- 
ing and evening during the Sandhya prayers 

12. Complete Works , vol. 5 (1973), p. 325. 



he would repeat the Gayatri with so much 
devotion and concentration that his chest 
became flushed and from his closed eyes 
flowed tears of love. 1? Prayer will reveal its 
transforming power only when it is done 
with such intense aspiration 

Another method which helps in locating 
the spiritual heart is to find out the locus 
of the witness (sdksiri) in us. There are two 
ways of doing this. One is to try to elimin- 
ate all other thoughts except the T and 
then to follow the trail of T to its source 
by a backward focussing of consciousness. 
One may think this is like putting a car in 
the reverse gear and backing it into the 
garage. The inner process is however not 
as easy as that. Rather, it is like diving 
into a strong whirlpool and trying to find 
out its bottom. In the second technique 
thoughts are not eliminated but are allowed 
to rise freely. A little introspection will 
reveal that thoughts are always rising within 
us from some mysterious source and that, 
at a certain point, we become aware of them. 
What is that point? Through a process of 
internal listening we can detect it ; this point 
marks the spiritual heart. The internal lis- 
tening is easier to do while repeating a man- 
tra mentally. 

Even those who do not try these methods 
will also in due course come to know of the 
spiritual heart if they practise spiritual dis- 
ciplines sincerely. For all spiritual paths 
lead to the door of the heart. 

The real nature of the spiritual heart 

What is this spiritual heart we have been 
speaking about? It is the higher intuitive 
faculty called buddhi through which spiritual 
knowledge comes . 14 According to Yoga- 

13* Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1970), p. 25. 

14 ■ i 

Samkara, Commentary on Katha U panisad 2.12 
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Vedanta psychology human mind has two 
dimensions or layers : a higher one called 
buddhi and a lower one called mams. The 
main function of manas is to classify infor- 
mation received through the senses and also 
to detect internal sensations like pain and 
pleasure. The buddhi is the determining 
faculty which plays an important function in 
decision-making and judgement. While 
manas analyses facts, buddhi synthesizes 
them. In ordinary life only a small part of 
buddhi comes into operation; the rest 
remains hidden or dormant. As the mind 
gets purified, the buddhi manifests itself 
more and more. It is the awakening of the 
dormant buddhi that produces supersensuous 
perception, commonly known as spiritual 
experience. Therefore the buddhi is not 
merely the ‘intellect’ but also the faculty of 
higher intuition. In the Vedic Mantras it 
is called dhi. The Upanisads describe it as 
the ‘heart’, ‘the lotus of the heart’, the ‘cave 
of the heart’, etc . 15 

The Taittiriyo panisad speaks of the pure 
Atman or Brahman as being covered by five 
kofas or sheaths : the sheath of physical 
body, the sheath of prana , the sheath of 
manas , the sheath of vijhana and the sheath 
of bliss. Of these it is the fourth sheath 
known as vijndnamaya-koto that constitutes 
the buddhi or the heart. Within this sheath 
dwells the Atman which is self-luminous . 16 
The buddhi being made of pure sattva el- 
ements transmits the light of Atman freely, 
just as in an electric bulb the glass trans- 
mits the light produced by the filament 
which it encloses. In his masterly commen- 



15. The Buddhi is commonly translated as the 
‘intellect’ but it is perhaps more correct to 
translate it as the ‘heart’, for what is popularly 
called intellect is only a higher aspect of manas. 

16 * 3>cT*r vnftfa ? tfr szf fasrms: srmj 

Bnhadaranyaka U panisad 4.3.7 



tary on the Brhaddranyaka U panisad §ri 
Saiiikara explains the way the buddhi func- 
tions : ‘The buddhi is the instrument that 
helps us in perceiving everything, like a lamp 
placed in front amidst darkness. It has been 
said, “It is through the mind that one sees 
and hears.” Every object is perceived only 
with the help of the light of the buddhi , as 
objects in the dark are lighted up by a lamp 
placed in front. The other organs are but 
channels for the buddhi The buddhi be- 

ing transparent and nearest to the Atman 
instantly reflects the radiance of the Atman. 
Therefore even wise men identify themselves 
with the buddhi first. Next to that is the 
manas which catches the reflection of the 
Atman coming through the buddhi ; next 
come the sense organs which receive the 
reflection through the manas ; and lastly 
comes the body which gets the reflection 
through the sense organs. Thus the Atman 
successively illumines with its own conscious- 
ness the entire aggregate of body and 
organs .’ 17 

The inner shrine 

We have seen that the heart 
is the locus of the Atman. The 

Advaitins hold that Atman and Brah- 
man are one and the same. According to 
them the Jivatman or individual self is noth- 
ing but the all-pervading Brahman limited 
by the vijhanamaya-kosa or buddhi. But the 
dualists hold that the Jivatman and Brahman 
are distinct realities, though Brahman in- 
dwells in all souls as the Paramatman or 
Supreme Self. Thus the heart becomes not 
only the abode of the Jivatman but also the 
inner shrine, the sanctum, of God. As Sri 
Ramakrishna puts it, ‘A landlord may at 
one time or another visit all parts of his 
estate, but people say he is generally to be 
found in a particular drawing room. The 



17 • Sri Samkara, Commentary' on ibid. 
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heart of the devotee is the drawing-room of 
God.’ 1 * 

The Bhakta looks upon God as the 
Supreme Person, and worships one particu- 
lar aspect of His known as the devotee’s 
ista-devata or Chosen Deity. He instals the 
image of the Chosen Deity in the inner 
shrine (heart) and regards his own higher 
Self (Atman or Jivatman) as the altar-light 
constantly burning before the deity. And 
his lower self or ego offers unceasing wor- 
ship at this interior shrine. A true devotee 
converts every action and every thought into 
internal worship. The attitude of such a 
devotee has been beautifully described by 
Sri Samkara in one of his hymns as follows : 
‘O Lord, Thou art my Self and the Divine 
Mother is my bud d hi. My vital airs are Thy 
attendants, my body is Thy temple, my 
enjoyment of different objects is Thy puja, 
my sleep is my meditation on Thee, my 
walking is a circumambulation and the 
words I utter are all hymns to Thee. O 
beneficent Lord, whatsoever I do is all 
worship offered to Thee .’ 19 

For a true devotee meditation is only an 
intensification of worship. During medi- 
tation the deity may be visualized in two 
ways. One is to imagine that the deity is 
seated in front of you facing you ; the other 
is to imagine that the deity is seated with- 
in you facing the same direction as you are. 



The Gospel of Sri Ret mak risk na, trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1974), p. 62. 

19 ' 3TR*rr Pif^r irfir: afro: sri^rr: 

SITtM* safer : i 
srsfaqWij:. ?3ta!p>T 

Sivamdnaspufa 4 



The former method is followed by the aspir- 
ant who follows the path of knowledge or 
tries to combine it with the path of devo- 
tion. He gives more importance to his Self. 
He merges his ego in the light of the Atman. 
He looks upon the deity in front of him only 
as a symbol of Brahman. Even while medi- 
tating on the deity, he constantly maintains 
Self-awareness. It is Spirit worshipping 
Spirit. This awareness of the Self eliminates 
the aspirant’s ego-consciousness. 

The second method of visualization is 
practised by those who follow the path of 
devotion as taught in the Tantras. Here 
both the deity and the devotee face the 
same direction. In this method more import- 
ance is given to the image of the deity than 
to the aspirant’s higher Self. The emphasis 
is more on devotion than on Self-awareness. 
This kind of visualization is more difficult 
than the first but it has certain advantages 
over the other. One is that it externalizes 
the ego. (In the first method the ego is 
merged in the higher Self, whereas in the 
second method the ego is simply pushed 
out) . The ego, as it were, vacates its throne 
in the heart and comes out of the inner 
shrine as a humble worshipper. The deity 
is installed on the altar-throne in the heart 
which had earlier been usurped by the ego. 
The second advantage of this kind of visual- 
ization is that it imparts a greater sense of 
depth or inferiority to meditation. A third 
advantage is that it enables the aspirant to 
mentally turn his back upon the external 
world. In ordinary life we usually sit or 
stand facing the world. Therefore if, during 
meditation, we visualize the deity as sitting 
in front of us facing us, then our natural 
tendency will be to look beyond the deity 
at the world outside. This is avoided in the 
second type of visualization where the deity 
is made to face the world. In order to look 
at the deity the aspirant (ego) has to turn 
his back upon the world. Of course all this 
is done mentally through imagination. But 
the psychological effects it produces are real 
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and so it has a deep spiritual significance. 

These two types of visualization are meant 
for aspirants of two different temperaments. 
Both are equally effective if practised with 
intensity of fervour and purity of mind. What 
really matters is not what method of visual- 
ization you follow but how you practise it. 
Meditation becomes effective only when you 
instal a living Image in the inner shrine. For 
this the true spiritual heart must be dis- 
covered through inner purification and 
intense aspiration, and the light of the Spirit 
must be kept burning there. Otherwise 
meditation will only remain an exercise of 
imagination, often creating a falsely spiritual 
ego. 

Sri Ramakrishna illustrates this point with 
an interesting parable. 

There lived in a village a young man named 
Padmalochan. People used to call him ‘Podo’, 
for short. In this village there was a temple in a 
very dilapidated condition. It contained no image 
of God. Aswattha and other plants sprang 
up on the ruins of the walls. Bats lived 
inside, and the floor was covered with 
dust and the droppings of the bats. The 
people of the village had stopped visiting 
the temple. One day after dark the villagers 
heard the sound of a conch-shell from the direc- 
tion of the temple. They thought perhaps some- 
one had installed an image in the shrine and was 
performing the evening worship. One of them 
softly opened the door and saw Padmalochan 
standing in a corner, blowing the conch. No 
image had been set up. The temple hadn’t been 
swept or washed. And filth and dirt lay every- 
where. Then he shouted to Podo : 

You have set up no image here, 

Within the shrine, O fool ! 

Blowing the conch, you simply make 
Confusion worse confounded. 

Day and night eleven bats 
Scream there incessantly . . . 

There is no use in merely making a noise if 
you want to establish the Deity in the shrine 
of your heart, if you want to realize God. 
First of all purify the mind. In the pure heart 
God takes His seat. One cannot bring the holy 
image into the temple if the droppings of bats 
are all around. The eleven bats are our eleven 



organs : five of action, five of perception and 
the mind.20 

Opening the inner shrine 

The discovery of the inner shrine is only 
the first step in spiritual life. The discovery 
that beyond the jungles and gorges of 
passions, memories,, dreams and thoughts, 
man carries within him a golden temple filled 
with the radiance of divine Presence is a very 
significant event in the aspirant’s life. It 
gives goal-orientation to his efforts, faith 
in the truth of the scriptures, courage to 
face the difficulties of life and hope in a 
brighter future. But it does not give him 
fulfilment until the inner shrine opens. How 

does the inner shrine open? 

We have seen that according to Sri Sam- 
kara the light of the Atman is reflected 
successively through the bud d hi, the manas, 
the senses and the body. In ordinary life 
this inner light (and power) is all projected 
outward. It is with this light that we see 
the various objects of the external world. 
If we want to realize the Atman or God, 
we must turn this light inward. How to do 
this ? We have to reverse the process des- 
cribed by Saiiikara. First the senses are to 
be turned inward. Then the manas (ordi- 
nary mind) has to be turned inward by 
focussing it at the heart; this is what we 
try to do during meditation. This can be 
properly done only when we begin to feel 
at least vaguely the true spiritual heart deep 
within us. When the heart holds the mind 
steady, the image of the deity meditated 
upon becomes vivid, other thoughts are 
hushed and we experience some peace and 
joy. Ordinary aspirants usually do not try 
to go beyond this stage. Satisfied with the 
illusory peace of meditation, there they stay 
put— often for many years— until the mind 
is purified, the resistance of the ego is over- 



20* The Gospel, p. 53. 
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come and the grant hi (knot) of the heart 
is loosened. 

The next step is to turn the buddhi 
inward. As the light and power (Will) of 
the buddhi are focussed inward at their true 
source, the door of the inner shrine opens 
revealing the ethereal effulgence of the 
Atman. This is a spontaneous and over- 
whelming experience which Bhaktas believe 
is possible only by the grace of God. That 
is why the Upanisads describe God as the 
Prime Mover ‘who turns the light [ reflected 
by] the buddhi back upon the Atman / 21 

Sri Ramakrishna elucidates this ancient 
truth in his simple way as follows : ‘But God 
can be seen the moment His grace descends. 
He is the Sun of Knowledge. On single ray 
of His has illumined the world with the light 
of knowledge. That is how we are able to 
see one another and acquire varied knowl- 
edge. One can see God only if He turns 
His light toward His own face. The police 
sergeant goes his rounds in the dark of night 
with a lantern [the bull’s-eye lantern which 
is dark on three sides] in his hand. No 
one sees his face ; but with the help of that 
light the sergeant sees everybody’s face, and 
others too can see one another. If you want 
to see the sergeant, you must pray to him, 
“Sir, please turn the light on your own face. 
Let me see you.” In the same way one 
must pray to God : “O Lord,, be gracious 



21 * S . . . 

Svetasvatara Upani$ad 6.18 



and turn the light of knowledge on Thyself, 
that I may see Thy face.” ’ 22 

Everywhere in the Upanisads the heart is 
described as filled with the light of Atman. 
When the inner shrine opens, the aspirant 
sees the image (of the deity he had been 
meditating upon) illumined by this ‘un- 
created light’. This experience has been 
described with extraordinary felicity by the 
great poet Shelley in a remarkably beauti- 
ful poem. 

Within a cavern of man’s trackless Spirit 

Is throned an Image so intensely fair 

That the adventurous thoughts that wander near it 

Worship ; and as they kneel, tremble and wear 

The splendour of its presence. And the light 

Penetrates their dream-like frame 

Till they become charged with the strength of 

flame. 

The Atman or the Spirit is trackless as it 
is beyond all names and forms. But limited 
by the buddhi , it appears as a cave. The 
divine Image that appears in this cave is 
illumined by the light of the Atman. Over- 
whelmed by this experience the mind 
remains motionless, bathed in the inner 
effulgence. Paraphrased thus, this verse 
provides an astonishingly accurate descrip- 
tion of the inner shrine. 

It is in imitation of the inner shrine that 
man raises temples of stone and brick in 
the outer world. God can be worshipped in 
different ways. But the best form of wor- 
ship is offered at the inner shrine through 
meditation. 

22 . The Gospel, p. 107. 





FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA : 

KALIPADA GHOSH* 

SWAM! PRABHANANDA 



Smt. Krishnapriyangini had become 
embittered and cynical, for in spite of all 
efforts, she had not been able to rectify the 
ways of her husband Kalipada Ghosh. In 
desperation she came one day with some 
other women to offer puja to Mother Kali 
at Dakshineswar. There she met Sri Rama- 
krishna and, finding in him a sympathetic 
listener, unburdened her tale of woe. Her 
husband had fallen into evil company and 
was bringing ruin on the family. She prayed 
to Sri Ramakrishna for some remedy. Loathe 
to make use of occult power, particularly for 
alleviating material afflictions, Sri Rama- 
krishna refused to give her a charm. How- 
ever, out of deep sympathy— tinged with his 
irrepressible sense of humour— he also did 
not dismiss her outright. He advised her 
to go to the music tower saying, ‘There lives 
a woman. She knows such mantras and 
charms, and in this matter her power is 
superior to mine.* 

Sri Sarada Devi was then at worship. She 
gave a patient hearing to the woman, but 
persuaded her to approach Sri Ramakrishna 
again for some help. Sri Ramakrishna was 
happy that the fun had worked. Again he 
sent her to Sarada Devi. Thus tossed back 
and forth thrice the poor Krishnapriya was 
much confused. This time Sarada Devi 
took pity and consoled her. Giving her a 
bilva leaf out of the offerings made to the 
deity she said, ‘Take this with you, my 
child ; this will fulfil your desire.’ 1 Sri 



* The author wishes to express his gratitude 
to Sri Jitendranath Ghosh, grandson of Kalipada 
Ghosh, for helping him in the collection of 
material for this article. 

1 ‘ Swami Gambhirananda, Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
2nd edition), pp. 124-25. 



Ramakrishna too assured her, saying, ‘Kali- 
pada belongs to this place. Don’t worry at 
all. He will come back here in the near 
future.’ 2 Amazingly, Kalipada began to 
change for the better. In course of time 
he even became a prominent devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna and his wife too realized that 
the world was no place of mirth, but neither 
was it the place of continuous sorrow she 
had once thought it to be. 

Kalipada was born on a new moon day 
in 1849 to the Ghosh family of Shyampu- 
kur, Calcutta. His father Gurudas Ghosh, a 
petty trader in jute, was very much a man 
of the world but was also well known for 
his piety and devotion to Mother Kali. His 
mother Menakabala was dutiful, pious, kind- 
hearted and generous. She exerted con- 
siderable influence in moulding the character 
of the boy. As for the lad Kalipada, he was 
so unusually lively that he could hardly keep 
himself confined within the walls of a class- 
room. His interests were wide-ranging : 
music, composition of songs, dramatics, 
cooking, etc. Since early childhood he was 
stubborn, which proved in time to be a 
dominant trait of his character. But there 
was another side to him which was ready 
to submit and adore. 

Too poor to allow his son to continue his 
education beyond class eight, Gurudas found 
a job for the boy as shop-assistant with 
Messrs. John Dickinson Co. It seemed at 
first that he was fated to continue his un- 
promising lot. But he was a man of driving 
energy. His dedication and enthusiasm won 
him the respect of his superiors, and his 
intelligence, diligence and above all his per- 



2 * Akshay Kumar Sen, Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Punthi (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 9th edition), 
p. 377. 
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severance helped him to improve his lot 
steadily. In time he joined the . administra- 
tive staff of the company, earned a fortune 
and built a three-storey residential building 
at 30 Shyampukur Street, Calcutta. He 
became so prominent a figure in the estab- 
lishment that a watermark of his bust was 
imprinted on sheets of paper manufactured 
by the company. 3 

Kalipada now became close to Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, though the great dramatist 
was five years his senior. They developed 
a deep friendship mellowed on Kalipada’s 
side by reverence and on Girish’s side by 
an elder-brotherly feeling for his well-being. 
But they were so close to each other, even in 
many character-traits, that they were often 
called ‘Jagai-Madhai’ after the two ruffian 
devotees of Sri Caitanya. As with Girish, 
talent and debauchery co-existed in Kali- 
pada’s character ; but unlike the former, the 
latter had a devout urge for spiritual guidance 
and did not care much for reason and argu- 
ment. Tempted by his own dark and irra- 
tional impulses he had plunged into a life 
of dissipation, overriding his basic devout 
nature and the strings of his conscience. 
His desperate need to soothe his guilty con- 
science led him on occasion to participate in 
religious rituals and festivities. The con- 
tinuous endeavours of his pious wife for 
correcting his ways also brought him occa- 
sional pangs of misgiving. He began to 
feel that the only way he could survive was 
through faith in a higher power, and he 
occasionally felt an urge to seek shelter in 
some spiritual master. 

Late in 1884,. the incredible happened. 4 

3* Originally an agent of the renowned book 
publisher, Messrs. MacMillan Co., Messrs. John 
Dickinson Co. later established an independent 
firm of manufacturing paper of various kinds. 
Kalipada Ghosh’s contribution in this respect 
was highly acclaimed in the journal of the com- 
pany. 

4. It was early in 1884, according to Swami 
Gambhirananda (see Sri Ramakrishna Bhakta- 



One afternoon Kalipada accompanied Girish 
Chandra to meet the Paramahamsa of 
Dakshineswar. Persuasion by Girish apart, 
it was nothing more than curiosity which 
brought Kalipada to Rasmani’s temple 
garden at Dakshineswar. He came just to 
see the Paramahamsa, the Guru of his friend 
and guide, Girish. 

At first glance the temple garden looked 
like any other well-maintained temple com- 
pound. As Kalipada strode forward to enter 
the room of Sri Ramakrishna, his tall, hefty 
frame, light brown complexion, large eyes 
and smiling countenance all bespoke his self- 
confidence and jolly temperament. He 
noticed the frail person of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The latter’s peculiarly attractive look 
strangely stirred Kalipada. He gazed 
entranced at Sri Ramakrishna’s radiant face. 
Following Girish Chandra he saluted Sri 
Ramakrishna. 5 Girish must have introduced 
Kalipada to the Master. 

Exceptionally gifted in the art of judging 
a person through natural and spiritual means, 
Sri Ramakrishna could immediately recog- 
nize him as the wayward person about 
whom a lady had approached him quite 
some time ago. As was his wont, he esti- 
mated Kalipada’s spiritual worthiness also, 
and foresaw that Kalipada was destined to 
takes part in his divine play. In the course 
of conversation Sri Ramakrishna casually 
mentioned that Rakhal’s father, being a 
wealthy man of the world, was always 
involved in litigation. He had come to 

malika [Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 4th edition], 
p. 407). Girish Chandra Ghosh’s first encounter 
with Sri Ramakrishna took place in early Sep- 
tember 1884, and the next encounter on September 
21, 1884, at the Star Theatre. Girish Chandra 
took Kalipada to Sri Ramakrishna only when 
he was convinced of the greatness of the saint. 
Thus the time of Kalipada’s first visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna is probably November 1884 at the 
earliest. 

5 * According to the Punt hi, p. 477, Kalipada 
went to Dakshineswar alone. He made no 
salutation to Sri Ramakrishna on this occasion. 




